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Mechanical Aids iz 
Language Teaching 


I. A. RICHARDS anpb 
CHRISTINE GIBSON 


MECHANICAL AIDS can be most delusive. The aid they can actually 
supply (as opposed to the time they can consume) depends almost 
wholly on the design of the teaching instruments—records, pictures, 
film-strips, films and TV programmes—they work with. But this very 
concept of design is itself sadly in need of study and development. 
It is as old, of course, as Isocrates, being ‘the art whereby means 
are so disposed as to attain the end’ but what the end in language 
teaching should be and how to reach it are still questions that are 
very imperfectly explored. The availability of powerful machines 
does not make it any less necessary to explore them. On the con- 
trary, it much increases the danger of misdirection of effort. 

More specifically, design here means, for first year language 
teaching: control of the student’s attention by supplying assimilables 
to it with such clarity, simplicity, economy, order and avoidance of 
distraction that they can be assimilated at least cost of time and 
strain. But none of these: attention, clarity, simplicity, economy, 
order, distraction, nor assimilation itself, are ideas which the 
ablest educators find sufficiently understood. Take assimilation 
alone: is it the student who is to become /ike the models we offer 
to him, entering into the new language as its citizen? Or is the new 
language to conform to the student’s already acquired linguistic 
behaviour? Traditionally, we have prescribed the first and achieved 
the second. How combine phonemic, syntactic and semantic 
percipience to a better outcome? And, if need be, what should be 
sacrificed for what? It becomes evident that the task of designing 
teaching instruments so that machines can use them to the students’ 
best advantage is a long and complex business. Some general 
reflections founded upon eighteen years spent exploring these 
problems of design at the Graduate School of Education, Harvard, 
may therefore be in place. 

The recent death of C. K. Ogden, moreover, makes desirable 
some attempt to describe the debt owed throughout this work to 
his bold and original design in Basic English. No doubt others 
will in due course trace their own indebtedness, showing in varied 
fields how just was the remark in The Times obituary of 23 March, 
that ‘The whole idea (of Basic English) was one of the most interest- 
ing notions of our generation.’ 
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This is not the place to describe the idea again. We can refer 
instead to Basic English and Its Uses!, where will be found, in 
addition, a summary of the evidence put together by Fries and 
Traver* of the influence of Ogden’s work on the conception of 
choice of vocabulary and on the separation of functional and 
operational from content words, as well as some anticipatory 
remarks on the future of the language-teaching aids. 

What Ogden’s studies above all demonstrated was the difference 
in the amounts of ‘work’ which different words are capable of 
performing in a language. And he demonstrated this in the fullest 
and most useful detail. No one before had applied so much lin- 
guistic sensitiveness, resource and sagacity to the humdrum-seeming 
task of exploring phrasal substitutability. How far and with what 
changes in outcome (gains, losses and distortions) can what may be 
said in one way be said in others? This was the central question. 
If pressed, it can generate most of the fundamental problems of 
philosophy and stylistic. Taken in a more practical spirit, it 
generated in Ogden’s fertile and ingenious mind Basic English: a 
selection of those words which, when combined in sentences, were 
capable of doing more ‘work’ than any other selection of similar 
number. In a sense, Basic English was a by-product of the activity 
of comparing the utilities of sets of words subject to rules of 
cooperation. With practical aims in view Ogden chose to freeze a 
certain compromise—of set and rules—as a system for common 
use, naming it Basic English; but it is important to recognize in 
general that what a set of words subject to a set of rules of 
cooperation can do may be in itself a most provocative and fertile 
inquiry. 

For example, in the early stages of any entrance into a language 
there will be a limited set of words available to the student and a 
limited range of combinations in which he can use them. The 
number of sentences he can form with them is relatively small and 
so is the number and variety of the situations in which and about 
which he can speak and be spoken to intelligibly. This number and 
variety of situations in and about which communication can be 
effected is what we have referred to above as the ‘work’ that 
selection from a language can do. 

This concept of linguistic work is, of course, far from being as 
simple as it may seem at first sight. It is qualitative as well as 
quantitative, for example. Discrimination as well as coverage has 

'Basic English and Its Uses by 1. A. Richards, Kegan Paul, London, 1943 

"English Word Lists: A Study of Their Adaptability for Instruction by Charles 
C. Fries and A. Aileen Traver, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1940, pp. 73-93. 
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to be taken into account. Acceptability criteria are obviously 
complex. Situations, moreover, are not so easily identifiable that 
they can be counted even on a small scale without great care. And 
indeed the language of any student who is progressing favourably 
very soon advances to a stage when listing and counting of situations 
become evidently impossible and absurd. But though, in estimating 
progress, samplings have very early to take the place of inventories, 
the concept of linguistic work does not cease to be of value. It 
helps us to compare capacities: we find Shakespeare’s English more 
powerful than our own. 

At the other end of the scale the designer of an elementary course 
n any language finds endiess use for the concept. He has through- 
out to balance increase in the amount of linguistic work his additions 
permit against increased probabilities of failure. He has throughout 
to support expansion with consolidation. Timing is all-important 
not only in the matter of how fast he proposes that the student 
progress, but as to order of intake. Arrangement counts for so 
much. In brief the designer here becomes an inventor of sequences. 
He comes to feel that there should be an ideal order to be found: 
the order of presentation which will best encourage development 
toward command of the language. It is at this point that Ogden’s 
simplification, Basic English, comes in most significantly. Faced 
with the countless alternatives of full English any designer might 
feel at a loss which to choose in trying out experimental sequences. 
But with Basic English already isolated as a quasi-autonomous 
system of only 850 words ci tpable of s: Lying, In cooperation, almost 
anything, the problem became incomparably simpler. Ogden, 
whose prestigious virtuosity in paraphrase had enabled him to work 
Basic English out (and a prodigious labour it was), but whose 
retentive memory and flair as a linguist made him little aware of 
the inherent difficulty for most people of learning any language 
however simple, naturally by-passed many problems important to 
the designer of instruction. He had learned his languages himself, 
as a gifted schoolboy, by translation methods and was personally 
persuaded of the virtue of a good word-for-word * parallel version’ 
crib. Accordingly, he was not especially interested in the design 
of teaching (as opposed to the design of a corpus to be taught). 
None the less, in inventing Basic English, he had actually taken 
several great steps towards making possible a more effective study 
of the design of initial and early sequences. 

fo plan a route you have to have—at least provisionally—a 
destination. Basic English supplied such an objective, and made 
feasible the design of sequences through which, stage by stage, it 
could be approached. It is true that the very work of arranging 
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these sequences did, in the Harvard study, radically revise the 
provisional objective; it replaced Ogden’s 850 words subject to the 
Basic rules with some 500 of them under a more customary set of 
rules. None the less the debt which this work has owed to Ogden’s 
simplification should be stressed, in particular the help afforded by 
his limitation of the number of verbs to be mastered in these early 
stages. 

Preoccupation with grading has uncovered what is essential to 
satisfactory sequences in instruction. They may usefully be termed 
organic sequences to point to the most important character they 
should possess: mutual and cyclic dependence of part upon part, 
as between organs in an organism. The earlier phases should prepare 
for and in turn be confirmed by the later. 

This cooperative support—feed forward and feed back—is the 


first necessity of good design. It entails a second: reduction of 


distraction. While a sequence is being initially apprehended, rival 
claims to the student’s attention should be cut down to a minimum. 
Ogden, for unfathomable reasons, social and intellectual, used to 
surround himself with incredibly multifarious invitations to 
irrelevant curiosity and conjecture, glorying in a Method of Intensive 
Distraction very artfully opposed to Whitehead’s Method of 
Extensive Abstraction. But in designing an instructional sequence 
for general use we must beware of distraction. We should follow 
the best museum practice and have as little as possible on view 
beyond what will advance and ease the exploration of that which is 
being presented for comprehension. 

A third principle of design in presentation is evidently providence. 
We construct earlier sequences to make later sequences possible and 
to make them efficient. A very large part of the ‘work’ (in the 
technical sense explained above) of the earlier instalments of a 
language is to make possible the exhibition of the meanings and 
powers of later instalments. At the same time these later advances 
exercise and strengthen by use the earlier acquisitions employed in 
them. Thus providence may be regarded as the organic character, 
stressed above, writ large—blown up from sentence and paragraph 
scale to chapter scale. 

These principles, too summarily and abstractly listed here, will 
become clearer and their concrete applications more evident, if we 
turn now to the pictorialization which makes use of such mechanical 
aids as TV helpful. 

A single picture (as in a picture dictionary, say) is commonly 
ambiguous; it may be taken as representing too many different 
things to be relied upon for elucidation. A sequence of pictures, 
however, can be so designed that their interactions—the ways in 
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which they are the same in some respects but differ in others— 
become sufficiently unambiguous to carry a language sequence of 
parallel design. It is differences which draw attention; and when 
sequences of sentences and sequences of pictures are so combined 
that ‘What varies with what?’ becomes the guiding point of focus, 
we have the instrument required for the full use of audio-visual 
mechanical aids. 

This instrument, of course, derives from the cartoon sequence of 
the Comic Strip. It has long been recognized—as a speculative 
possibility—that the grasp that the Comics can exert and maintain 
upon their readers’ attention could offer a promise as well as a 
threat to education. The core of the work which we are trying to 
describe, the work which has produced English through Pictures 
and the rest of the ‘Language through Pictures’ Series, has been 
an adaptation of certain Comic Strip possibilities. But this might 
mislead unless we at once point out with some insistence that the 
adaptation is no sort of sugar-coating operation. The Comic Strip 
possibilities used are not the most obvious features of Comic 
Strips. What had to be done was to design a suitably provident 
series of distraction-free organic sequences, to make pictures- 
varying-with-sentences comprehensible to those ignorant of the 
language being taught. 

Pictures, of course, more pictures and yet more pictures have been 
the somewhat blind recourse of troubled educators for decades. 
What has not been enough recognized is that it is the exact relevance 
of pictures to sentences which matters, not the colour, the quality 
or the interest, unless apposite. Nothing is more frequent, from 
Primers on up, than illustration which does not mesh with discourse. 
One of the great advantages of a spare, unadorned, stick-figure 
style of drawing over photography (and over superficially more 
attractive drawing) is that it invites, allows, almost compels the 
designer to ask himself what exactly the picture has to illustrate 
and in what ways it might mislead or distract. 

It is an interesting fantasy, if no more, that in the (we hope) 
unlikely event of intelligent life on our planet suffering such a 
disaster that the next students have no linguistic continuity whatever 
with ourselves, their short route into the British Museum, and 
perhaps their only practicable means of access, would be via 
English through Pictures' and The General Basic English Dictionary. 

The collaboration between pictures and co-varying sentences can 
be extremely intimate. Both are symbols jointly referring to or 
mediating something else—a fictitious situation. The more we 





"A second book of English through Pictures is to be published this autumn by 
Pocket Books Inc. 
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imaginatively reflect upon the relations between the three (Meaning 
of Meaning fashion), the more intricate they will seem to become. 
Sometimes the sentence will be about the picture—but at the same 
time it will also be about what the picture is of. And, again, at the 
same time the picture will be about the sentence: telling us what 


it says. (And no 





‘ther the printed words nor any lines on any page 
ire What this peragraph is about. It is about those platonic ‘entities 
of “propositional status” ’ which each of the millions of copies of 
English through Pictures equally represents.) 

Such observations as these are, of course, only philosophers’ 
fodder and not in the least any concern of the language student, as 
such. We instance them to suggest that plain, unreflective, common- 
sense conceptions may not be adequate to represent the collabora- 
tions of pictures with sentences in constructing and conveying 
meanings for the purpose of instruction in a language. 

At the very first, no doubt, when all the language is still to learn 

the picture sequence has to carry all the meaning. The sentences, 
relatively inchoate still, arc parasitic upon the pictures. But in the 
measure that the co-varying of the sentences with the situations 
(as depicted) takes effect, structure is generated and informs the 
sentences. Speech acquires structure through incessant comparings, 
and since the chief part of language learning is acquiring an operative 
erasp of structure, the designer needs all the comparison-theory he 
can get. 

Increasingly, as sense of structure develops, the language being 
learnt comes to the aid of the picture sequences, which grow increas- 
ingly likely to need it. At many points one can hardly say which of 
the two—sentence-sequence or picture-sequence—is helping the 
other more. Even in the process of being discriminated and grasped, 
the new, still forming language may be at work helping out the 
deficiency of the picturing. There is often a very subtle and complex 
interplay, so much so that picture and sentence can come to seem 
one joint medium. The important thing to remember, however, in 
designing, is that the interplay is through comparings. The designer 
must therefore see to it that the comparings can take place as easily 
and as illuminatingly as possible. He must so dispose his presenta- 
tion as to make the influence of other relevant co-varying sequences 
as operative as may be. 

In book form, such considerations point to the use of facing 
pages, a double page spread, as a unit of design. With projection 
we are in the temporal arts; our increased control may come to be 
at the cost of valuable initiative in the student: while we can make 
him look at and hear what we please, we are depriving him of the 
freedom to make comparisons back and forward that he may 
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equally need. The combination of book and film, however, can 
compensate for this if they are suitably related. The film should 
not be a mere representation of the book. It should use the same 
growth pattern in vocabulary and syntax but take advantage of its 
added sound-motion powers to present different supporting 
sequences of situations. And it should seek to display within the 
sentence, through essential animation, relations between semantic 
and syntactic elements. In general, different media—book, film- 
strip, film and TV—should parallel but not duplicate one another. 
TV may quite likely become the central channel of presentation, 
the other media offering exercise, additional applications, extensions 
and clarifications of meaning. Their joint aim must be to help the 
potential linguistic work of each stage in the growth of the language 
become actualized in the experience and performance of the student. 

We have perhaps said enough to suggest that there are more 
than a few decades of work between such aids as we can at present 
design and those others we would wish to produce and can already 
see to be possible. When we began this work at Harvard the main 
plan was to prepare for the training of a large and highly efficient 
corps of teachers. This plan has changed—for easily understood 
reasons which are likely to be duplicated everywhere in the world— 
into a schedule of production of texts, films and recordings to meet 
the very rapid development of TV instruction and its- supporting 
individual study aids. Films, like other instruments, lend themselves 
to and provoke their own improvement. It is our hope that the 
general cumulative rise in technological efficiency may, via the 
TV film, take hold even in education. 


From Descriptive fo Prescriptive: 


An Example 


RANDOLPH QUIRK 


\FTER A generation or so during which ‘prescriptivism’ has become 
a thoroughly bad word, a title like that of the present essay may 
appear to herald a perversely retrograde movement. We do not 
always sufficiently realize that the teaching grammars of English, 
particularly those directed at foreign students, must be—and the 
best have always been—rather solidly prescriptive. There is little 
value to the learner in being presented with a collection of features 
observed from the lips (or pens) of natives: he wants to be told 
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which features to learn. It is not for their prescriptivism as such 
that the older teaching grammars stand condemned (as they have 
been splendidly indeed condemned by dozens of modern writers, 
most notably perhaps by S. A. Leonard in The Doctrine of Correct- 
ness in English Usage): it is for the fact that their prescriptions have 
not been based upon a sound foundation of description. 

All recent grammars of English as a foreign language have 
naturally taken their normative function for granted, and have 
explicitly or implicitly sought to present rules of structure, com- 
pliance with which will generate English of the kind used by 
educated natives. In the best recent grammars, this aim has gone 
along with rejection of the old grammarians’ bias towards seeking 
authority in logical and universal language concepts, and acceptance 
of a scientific description as the primary authority. Now, the 
scientific description of English has so far been virtually restricted 
to the phonological and lexical levels. That is to say, there are 
excellent analyses of the phonetics and phonemics of English, the 
structure of sound clusters, and to some extent the patterns of stress 
and intonation; and there are valuable word-counts which give a 
clear picture of the relative importance of specific words in our 
total lexicon. At these levels, the writer of a teaching grammar is 
able to draw on good material so as to create precise rules and 
graded exercises. But at the grammatical level he is almost entirely 
without a body of systematic descriptive data, and so, with varying 
degrees of success, he has to rely largely on a hesitant and uncertain 
introspection into his own usage or his intuitive knowledge of the 
gross phenomena of English grammar, checked against such a 
grammatical encyclopedia as Jespersen’s, which expounds more 
historical trends than descriptive patterns. What we undoubtedly 
need is descriptive analysis—systematic and as complete as possible 
—of English grammatical usage, so that a body of data can be 
available for a new and objectively based prescriptivism. 

It is hoped that the next few years will see increasing attention 
being paid to closing this important gap in the description of 
English, and the notes which follow seek to give an example of the 
kind of rules that can be readily abstracted from a fairly full account 
of a small segment of grammar. They concern the construction of 
idiomatic restrictive relative clauses and are based on an examination 
of all such clauses (over 1100) as occurred in a large body of 
impromptu speech of educated English adults.’ By ‘restrictive’ 


1Details of the descriptive survey were published in English Studies, vol. 38 
(1957), pp. 97-109. I am limiting my remarks here to restrictive clauses because 
they constitute nearly 90 per cent. of the relative clauses used in speech and 
because they offer interesting varieties of pronoun and structure. 
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relative clauses is meant those clauses that are linked to their 
antecedents by close juncture, unity of intonation contour, and 
continuity of prominence. ! 

In cultivating idiomatic English as spoken by educated natives, 
learners should note the importance of placing such clauses 
immediately after the antecedents which they qualify and at the 
same time of having the clause follow the completed main clause. 
This means in effect that relative clauses should qualify an end- 
placed noun (usually the object or complement), and one should 
be encouraged to reformulate sentences that would contravene this. 


‘Thus instead of either of the following: 


The book has a page torn out which came from the Library 


this morning (1) 
The book which came from the Library this morning has a 
page torn out (2) 


one might have: 
There is a page torn out of the book which came from the 
Library this morning (3) 
This is not to say, of course, that (1) and (2) are unidiomatic, still 
less ‘incorrect’; but they do not conform to the dominant native 
pattern, and it is the dominant native pattern that the foreign learner 
should primarily be taught. 

The dominant pronoun to be taught is the wh- series (especially 
which and who; whom and whose are rarer and less important), 
which is most frequent in educated speech and has fewest restrictions 
upon its use. It is particularly important when the pronoun is 
subject of the clause, and indeed with a personal antecedent in 
these circumstances who should be regarded as virtually the only 
permissible pronoun. Models: (3) above, and 

One sees hundreds of people who appear to have nothing to 
do (4) 

Having stated the broad norm, one may turn to special cases, 
exceptions, and stylistically permissible variations. It is frequently 
desirable to have the relative clause qualify an antecedent at or 
near the beginning of a main clause. In such cases, the relative 
clause should be kept short and the pronoun which avoided. If 
the antecedent is non-personal and the pronoun subject of the 
clause, that should be used; if the pronoun is object, zero should 
be used if the subject is a personal pronoun, that if the subject is 
heavier than a personal pronoun. If the antecedent is personal and 
the pronoun subject, who should be used. Models: 

The book that’s on the desk was sent me by a friend in 
Germany (5) 
'See op. cit., pp- 101-2. 
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The book I mentioned was sent me by a friend in Germany (6) 
The book that Robert mentioned was sent me by a friend in 
Germany (7) 

The man who spoke is employed by a firm of solicitors (8) 

On somewhat rarer occasions, what we wish to say comes out 
best if the relative clause is separated from the antecedent; when 
this is the case, the pronoun should generally be of the wh- series, 
regardless of its grammatical function or antecedent. Models: 
(1) above in a special context of situation, and 

I have interests outside my immediate work and its problems 

which I find satisfying (9) 

Provided the clause is short, that is slightly preferable to which 
in object function even where the non-personal antecedent is at the 
end of the main clause: 

He reminded me of many things that most people have 

neglected (10) 
In similar conditions, zero is also preferable to which provided also 
that the subject of the clause is a personal pronoun: 

He reminded me of many things they have neglected (11) 
Where the antecedent is at the end of the main clause and the 
relative clause is short, that is a permissible variant of which even 
where the pronoun is subject: 

The desk was covered with books that had been published 

recently (12) 

Where the relative pronoun is governed by a preposition and the 

antecedent is non-personal, the primary pattern to teach is which, 
preceded by the preposition: 

It’s a service for which even the very poor seem always willing 

to pay (13) 
An admissible alternative, especially if the clause is short, is to use 
that, with the preposition coming after the verb: 

It’s a service that people are willing to pay for (14) 
Provided also that the subject is a personal pronoun, zero is per- 
missible: 

It’s a service they are willing to pay for (15) 

Finally, we come to the cases in which the antecedent is personal 
but where (in contrast to (3) and (8)) the pronoun is object or 
governed by a preposition. These appear to be fairly rare in speech, 
and usage is divided between the three possibilities (to) whom, 


that . . . (to), and zero . . . (to), with a slight preference for the 
latter which it would therefore probably be best to teach: 
He’s a man I’ve always liked (16) 


That’s the man I gave it to (17) 
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But where the clause is long or has a subject heavier than a personal 
pronoun, zero should give way to whom and that respectively. 
Thus one can see emerging from descriptive data a pattern of 
reliable and systematic prescriptive rules which can be summarized 
as follows: With non-personal antecedents and end-placed clauses, 
which is the general-purpose pronoun (3) and is especially important 
when the clause is long, is separated from its antecedent (9), and 
has a preposition governing the pronoun (13). That is preferable 
with medial clauses of which the pronoun is subject (5), or of which 
the subject is a ‘heavy’ word (7); in a final clause which is fairly 
short, it is preferable as object (10), and permissible as subject (12) 
or when governed by a subsequent preposition (14). When the 
subject is a personal pronoun, zero is preferable as object in medial 
clauses (6) and in short final clauses (11), and when governed by a 
subsequent preposition (15). With personal antecedents, who is 
required when subject of the clause (4, 8), but while whom is per- 
missible in other functions, zero is preferable where the subject is a 
personal pronoun (16, 17), that where the subject is heavier. 


‘Compounds’ and the 
Practical Teacher 


L. A. HILL 


COMPOUNDS ARE of importance to the practical teacher of English 
to foreign students because they present problems of stress and 
problems of meaning: for instance an ‘English ‘teacher is not 
necessarily the same person as an ‘English ,teacher. The ‘English 
‘teacher is a teacher who is English by nationality, but he may 
teach some other subject, but the ‘English ,teacher teaches English, 
but may be of any nationality. A ['ho:s ‘lvaa] is a lover who is 
hoarse, but a [‘ho:s ,lvaa] is a person who likes horses. A ‘blue 
‘stocking is a stocking which is blue; a ‘b/ue-,stocking is an intel- 
lectual woman. And so on. 

The question: What is a compound? has not yet been satisfac- 
torily answered as far as the teacher of English to foreign students 
is concerned. The American linguists usually follow Bloomfield in 
defining a compound according to its form, while European linguists 
mostly prefer to base their definition on meaning. The Americans 
say that a compound is distinguished from a phrase by its stress- 
pattern, by phonemic modification and by juncture, while the 
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Europeans say that the two are distinguished by having different 
meanings. 

Bloomfield, for instance, says', ‘we cannot gauge meanings 
accurately enough [for distinguishing compounds from phrases}; 
moreover many a phrase is as specialized in meaning as any com- 
pound’; and ‘wherever we hear lesser or least stress upon a word 
which would always show stress in a phrase, we describe it as a 
compound-member: ice-cream [‘ajs-,krijm] is a compound, but 
ice cream ['ajs ‘krijm] is a phrase, although there is no denotative 
difference of meaning’. 

Bloch and Trager say*, ‘In English, compounds differ from phrases 


in the phonemic modification of their components, in the kind of 


juncture between them, in the stress pattern, or in a combination of 
these features’. They give gentleman as an example of phonemic 
modification: [dzentl] plus [man] becomes [dzentlman]: the 
change from the phoneme [z] to the phoneme [a] is an example 
of phonemic modification. As an example of juncture, they give 
altogether [>:\tageda] and all together [>:|-tageda], where the hyphen 
indicates open juncture and the absence of a hyphen close juncture 
(see my article Some Notes on Juncture in Le Maitre Phonétique, 
No. 105, of January-June, 1956). 

Jespersen, an opponent of Bloomfield’s om theory of com- 
pounds, points out drawbacks to it and says®, ‘we may perhaps 
say that we have a compound if the meaning of the whole cannot 
be logically deduced from the meaning of the elements separately, 
see e.g. bedroom, -clothes, -post, -time’. 

In what ways do these definitions help the foreign student? As 
far as phonemic modification is concerned, this phenomenon occurs 
so relatively rarely that it is not of much help. Where it does occur, 
it provides the student with a ve sry good sign of a compound, but 
in the very many cases where it does not, it is useless. 

As for juncture, I have found that it is not a satisfactory basis 
for teaching foreign students to distinguish compounds from 
phrases, because differences in juncture are very difficult to detect 
when people are speaking at normal speed, so that it takes a long 
course of ear-training to make students capable of doing so. 
Furthermore, differences in juncture are often optional and there- 
fore not significant.4 

Passing on to stress, it is first necessary to point out that the 
Stress patterns '' and ‘_,— are not sufficient. There is also 

'L. Bloomfield: ‘Language’, pp. 227f. 

*B. Bloch and G. L. Trager: “An Outline of Linguistic Analysis’, p. 66. 

30. Jespersen: “A Modern English Grammar’, Vol. VI, p. 137. 

‘i.e. they do not change meaning. 
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. which occurs very commonly. It is possible to say ‘ice- 
‘cream, ‘ice-,cream or ,ice-‘cream. All three can be heard in England. 
Secondly, one should realize that the differences between these 
three stress patterns are, at any rate in R.P., considerably more 
important for intonation than for stress. I shall take as an example 
a sick nurse, which can either mean a nurse who is sick (in which 
case the stress pattern is normally a ‘sick ‘nurse, or a ,sick ‘nurse, 
the latter when it is desired to make nurse particularly prominent); 
or a nurse for the sick (in which case it is normally a ‘sick-,nurse). 
In J met a sick nurse, the stress pattern can be J ‘met a ‘sick 
‘nurse (in which case there is a step down in pitch on sick, and the 
intonation glide is on nurse); or I ‘met a ,sick ‘nurse (in which sick 
is at the same pitch level as met a, and the glide is again on nurse); 
or I ‘met a 'sick-,nurse (in which the glide is on sick, and nurse is 
on a low level tone). These differences are much more striking to 
the ear than differences in stress, and can therefore be of consider- 
able help to the teacher. 

Thirdly, it is important to notice that stress can shift for emphasis 
or contrast: for instance, even if sick nurse means a nurse who is 
sick, it can have the pattern '____ in such a case as No, send only 
the ‘sick ,nurse home, not all of them. And a nurse for the sick 
may be stressed 'sick-'nurse or even ,sick-'nurse for special emphasis: 
e.g. I said ,sick-'nurse, not ,sick-'room. Are you deaf? 

Fourthly, stress may shift for rhythmical reasons: e.g. some people 
say He’s a ‘church'warden, but He had a '‘church,warden ‘pipe, 
the latter to avoid having three strong stresses very close together. 

These facts mean that Bloomfield’s remark about stress quoted 
above is not very helpful to the foreign learner: any word in a 
phrase can have ‘lesser’ stress when some other word in the phrase 
needs extra emphasis, or when rhythm requires it: therefore ‘lesser’ 
stress cannot be used as a criterion for a compound. Furthermore, 
Bloomfield’s distinctions between such cases as ‘ice-'cream and 
‘ice-,cream, ‘fountain-'pen and ‘fountain-,pen, ‘Brompton ' Road? and 
‘Oxford ,Street® are not helpful to the foreign learner. If the first 
of each of these pairs is not a compound and the second is, the 
word ‘compound’ is of little practical value to him. 

As for Jespersen’s definition quoted above, it means that such 
groups as of course, How do you do? meat and drink (where meat 
means food in general) and queer fish (e.g. in He’s a queer fish, 
which means that he is a queer fellow) are compounds, since in 
each case ‘the meaning of the whole cannot logically be deduced 

‘Received Pronunciation, sometimes called Standard Southern English. See 
D. Jones: ‘An Outline of English Phonetics’, paras. 61 and 62. 

*The stress patterns given are those normally used in R.P. 
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from the meaning of the elements separately’. 

None of these definitions of compounds seems to lead to con- 
clusions which are of much help to the foreign teacher or student. 
For them, it is of no practical use to know whether to give the 
technical name ‘compound’ to this thing or to that: the important 
questions are how to stress certain groups of morphemes (whether 
one calls them ‘compounds’ or not), and how to recognize when 
such groups have unusual meanings. I recently heard an otherwise 
excellent announcer in the English programme of a foreign radio 
station make repeated mistakes owing to trouble with the stressing 
of ‘compounds’. She announced a conference of ‘rubber ‘farmers 
(which would mean farmers made of rubber) and later mentioned 
the formation of a ‘rubber associ'ation (which would mean an 
association made of rubber). Such mistakes make the listener with 
a quick brain laugh, but they may seriously confuse those who are 
slower, or who are unaccustomed to hearing foreigners speak English. 

Sometimes the listener can correct his first wrong impression by 
using his common-sense (for instance, as ‘rubber ‘farmers would not 
hold conferences, he would realize that the speaker meant ‘rubbe: 
_ farmers, i.e. people who farm rubber); but there are other cases, 
such as those given in the first paragraph of this article, where real 
ambiguity can arise, and where it cannot be corrected without 
asking questions. 

What can the foreign student and his teacher (whether he is an 
‘English ‘teacher or not) do to solve these problems? They can 
approach them deductively (i.e. through ‘rules’) or inductively (i. 
by collecting the examples they come across and seeing if any 
‘rules’ or ‘guides’ can be worked out from them to help the student 
when he meets other cases later). 

Whichever way is chosen, the teacher should have a good know- 
ledge of the ‘rules’: if he teaches deductively, he must be able to 
give them to his students himself; and if he teaches inductively, he 
must be able to help and direct the students in their search for therm. 

In making his preparations, the teacher should firstly realize that 
there is no simple help to be obtained from spelling: for instance, 
ice cream/ice-cream can be spelt with or without a hyphen and can 
be pronounced with any of the three stress patterns given above. 
Only a pedant would insist that ice-cream must correspond to the 
'__ pattern, and ice cream to the other two. Jones! gives ice- 
cream with '_'_; Kenyon and Knott? give both ice cream and 
ice-cream with the '_'_ pattern. Jones spells walkingstick and 

'—D. Jones: ‘An English Pronouncing Dictionary’ 

*J. S. Kenyon and T. A. Knott: “A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English’. 
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gives it with ‘_,_; Hornby, &c.! give walking-stick, presumably 
with the same pattern; while finishing school and manufacturing 
district, which, like walking-stick, consist of Verb +- -ing + Noun 
and have the same stress pattern, have no hyphen in West’s ‘General 
Service List of English Words’?. 

Secondly, the teacher should not expect a clear relationship 
between stress and meaning. For instance, a wall made of snow is 
a ‘snow ‘wall, but a ball made of snow is not a ‘snow ‘ball, but a 
‘snow-,ball. The stress of the ‘Foreign ‘Secretary (the name for the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs) differs from that of the 'Foreign 
Office (the British Ministry of Foreign Affairs), but that does not 
mean that the ‘Foreign ‘Secretary is a ‘foreign ‘secretary (i.e. a 
secretary who is foreign). We have ‘printed ,matter, but ‘printed 
‘circulars, ‘postal ,matter, but ‘postal ‘orders. And so on. It would 
be very hard to give foreign students ‘rules’ covering such stress 
distinctions. 

Thirdly, the teacher should not think that a particular phrase or 
compound, in a particular context, is pronounced with the same 
stress pattern in all parts of the English-speaking world, or even 
in all parts of one particular English-speaking country: I have 
trequently observed that Americans use the ‘pattern con- 
siderably more than the British do in ‘compounds’; and an examina- 
tion of the pronouncing dictionaries | quote from above? will show 
that even within British or American usage, there are many cases 
of regional or personal variation. For instance, Jones gives '' 
and ' _(the latter corresponding to our '_,_) for churchyard, 
as well as other possibilities which vary according to sentence-stress. 

What I suggest the careful teacher should do is to go through the 
phrases and compounds in the book he is teaching from, make an 
analysis of the problems of stress and meaning they raise, and then 
rade the results of his analysis so that he can present them 
(preferably inductively) to his students step by step, at suitable 
points in his course. Any ‘rules’ or ‘guides’ he works out should 
be based on the material being taught and should be adapted to 
the level of the students. The teacher should be ready to give tem- 
porary ‘guides’ at one stage, and then to abandon or modify them 
at a later stage when new material requires this: there is nothing 
sacred about ‘rules’; they are man-made, and should be used merely 
as tools to help the student. 


‘A. S. Hornby, E. V. Gatenby and H. Wakefield: “A Learner’s Dictionary 
f Current English’. : 

2M. West: ‘A General Service List of | nglish Words with Semantic 
Frequencies’. 

See Notes | and 2 on previous page. 
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One thing the teacher should avoid is filling his students’ brains 
with a large number of ‘rules’ at the same time: experience has 
shown time and time again that the student remembers little of 
what he is taught if it is presented to him in large chunks at a time. 
Small, carefully chosen doses, each followed by plenty of time for 
digestion before the next one, is a more satisfactory plan. 

To give an idea of the sort of analysis and grading that could be 
made, here are twenty-three possible steps. It is not claimed that 
they are complete, or that the order of presentation is ideal: com- 
pleteness has to come to a compromise with utility, and order of 
presentation has to be adapted to the course used and to local 
needs. 

(1) Adjective -+ Noun, Possessive Noun + Noun, and Adverb 
Adjective! normally have the pattern '_'_: e.g. ‘good ‘tea, ‘John’s 
‘book, ‘quite ‘small. 
(2) The stress pattern ‘__,. can be used in the types of phrase 
given in (1) above when the speaker wants to give special promin- 
ence to the qualifier, as sometimes happens in classroom situations 
even in the early stages: e.g. J ‘want some ‘good ,tea, 'No, it’s ‘that 
‘girl’s ,book, It was ‘very ,good. 
(3) The pattern ,_' can be used in the types of phrase in (1) when 
the thing qualified needs particular emphasis, or when the qualifier 
is not important: e.g. There’s a little ‘boy at the ‘door, ,Mary’s 
‘watch is ‘lost, It was ,rather ‘small. The intonation pattern needs 
particular attention here. The weakening of the stress could be 
linked up with the weak stress* on the qualifiers in such cases as 
a ‘house, the ‘sun, as ‘easy (as. . .). 
(4) In the pattern Noun + Noun in the cases where the meaning 
is: ‘Noun B is made of the material of Noun A’ (e.g. a ‘stone ‘wall, 
an ‘iron ‘ring) the stress is usually as for Adjective -- Noun (see (1) 
above), i.e. '__'__, except where special emphasis requires ‘_,— or 
_'__, as explained in (2) and (3) above. 

These four steps cover the majority of cases which the student 

is likely to meet in the earliest stages of a properly graded course. 
Exceptions such as ‘black,board can be taught as ‘idioms’ or 
‘formulas’, if they are introduced during these stages. 
(5) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the first qualifies the second, 
as in (4) above, but in which the meaning is: ‘Noun B is for Noun A’ 
(e.g. ‘horse-,race a race for horses, 'race-,horse = a horse for 
races, ‘bath,room, ‘shop,keeper) usually have '__,_. 


1These three syntactical patterns all consist of Qualifier+-Thing Qualified. 

**Weak stress’ is preferable to ‘no stress’ as a linguistic term. In a ‘house, for 
example, a has some stress (i.e. some breath-force), otherwise it would not be 
pronounced at all: to say it is unstressed is therefore misleading. 


d€ 
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(6) For special emphasis on the first part, the pattern given in (5) 
above may appear with '_'_, or even ,__'_: e.g. It’s called a 
‘post'card, not a 'post'cart. 

(7) Stress may vary on certain ‘compounds’ for rhythmical reasons: 
e.g. contrast She’s 'twenty-'one and She’s ,twenty-'one with 'twenty- 
one ‘guns. It should be pointed out that this happens only in a 
relatively small number of cases, and that if you do not use '_, 
where it is rhythmically desirable, this is neither absurd nor difficult 
to understand. 


(8) Cases of Noun + Noun in which both nouns are different 
descriptions of the same person (i.e. Noun A = Noun B) usually 
have '_'_. Examples are the 'Queen-'Mother, a ‘baby ‘boy, a 


‘boy-'actor, ‘fellow-'workers. 
(9) Cases of Noun + and + Noun + Noun (e.g. ‘foot and ‘mouth 
dis ease, ‘Profit and ‘Loss ac,count, 'brick and ‘plaster ‘wall) normally 


have the pattern '_ _'_ ,_ if the corresponding Noun +- Noun 
pattern has ‘_,— (cf. ‘Profit ac,count); and '_._ '_'_ if the 
corresponding pattern is '__'_ (cf. a ‘brick ‘wall). 

(10) Cases of Noun + Preposition + Noun have '__ _'_ in most 


of the common cases likely to be found in the early stages (for such 
cases as ‘mother-in-,law, see (23) below). Examples are ‘sugar in 
‘tea, ‘girls with ‘shoes. 


(11) Cases of Noun + Verb (e.g. 'sun,bathe, 'house,keep) usually 
have '_,_. when the Noun is not simply the subject of the verb. 
(12) Cases of Verb + Noun (e.g. 'wash,stand, 'draw,bridge, ‘grind- 
stone) usually have '_,_ when the noun is not simply the object 


of the verb. 

(13) In cases of Adjective + Adjective in which the meaning is: 
‘Having Quality A -+ Quality B’ (e.g. ‘bitter-,sweet, ‘blue-,black) 
the usual pattern (at least for use in the early stages) is '_,- 
(14) Cases of Pronoun +- Noun (e.g. ‘he-,rabbit, ‘she-,cat) usually 
have "__,_ 

(15) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the meaning is: ‘Noun A 
Noun B’ (e.g. 'Alsace-Lor'raine, 'Austria-'Hungary) usually have 


© 


(16) Cases of Noun + Noun in which the meaning is not ‘B is 
made of the material of A’, nor ‘B is for A’, nor ‘A=B’, nor ‘A+B’ 
usually have ‘_'_ (e.g. ‘Oxford ‘Circus, ‘Cambridge ‘Road, 
North'umberland ‘Avenue, ‘Waterloo ‘Station, ‘Leicester ‘Square, 
‘Clapham ' Junction, ‘Carlton 'Club, ‘district ‘judge, ‘college ‘pudding, 
‘arm' chair, ‘school ‘cap). 

(17) Cases of Adjective+ Noun-+ Noun (e.g. a ‘first ‘class ‘passenger, 
a ‘four ‘course ‘dinner, a ‘fancy ‘dress ‘ball) usually have ‘_'_' 


or',_'_ (the choice between these two is free). 
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(18) Cases of Adverb Verb usually have if the adverb is 
one of the particles (e.g. under' line, over'flow, out'do), and 
if it is not (e.g. ‘i/l-'treat). 

So far, the aim has been to find cases where syntactical and 
semantic patterns correspond ‘regularly’ to stress patterns. Now we 
go on to ‘irregular’ cases and ‘exceptions’. It should be made quite 
clear here that ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ are separated in these 
suggestions only for practical purposes: there is no suggestion that 
a language makes and breaks its own rules. Saying that there is a 
‘regul: ur ‘correspondence between two things means that there are 
enough occurrences in the material which the student has met at a 
given stage in his studies for it to be profitable to treat them 
together instead of teaching each one separately. If there are not 
enough occurrences for profitable treatment together, or if the 
correspondence cannot be put into simple language which will 
help the student to make a quick decision when faced by a new case, 
the occurrences are best treated as ‘irregular’, or as ‘exceptions’, 
i.e. as items which have to be learnt by heart one by one, like 
‘idioms’ or ‘formulas’. The difference is mainly a statistical one, 
just as it is in the case of the child learning its own language 
unconsciously: once the child has heard enough cases of the type 
‘stone ‘wall, ‘brass ‘tray, ‘gold ‘ring, &c., &c., he will be able to 
stress marble plinth correctly when he has learnt what marble 
and what a plinth is; but he will be unable to stress ‘snowball, 
‘snowman and ‘snow,drift correctly unless he has heard these 
particular words before: the large number of ‘regular’ cases have 
produced unconscious ‘rules’ in the child’s mind, and ‘exceptions’ 
have to be learnt one by one. 

(19) Cases of Noun Adjective are divided between ' (e.g. 
‘sea sick, ‘blame,worthy,:'‘water,proof) and '—' — (sometimes with 
'_, as a rhythmical alternative) (e.g. ‘stone-'cold, ‘top-'heavy, 
‘letter-'perfect). 

(20) There are many cases of Adjective Noun with '_,_ (e.g. 
‘black bird, ‘blue, jacket, ‘printed ,matter, ‘flat race, ‘grand,son, 
Co'lonial , Office, ‘long , jump, ‘Blue ,Book, ‘sweet heart). Contrast (1) 
above. 

(21) There are also many exceptions to (4), (5) and (16) among 
cases of Noun Noun. In fact, at this stage, the temporary ‘rule’ 
given under (16), which is useful in the early stages, could be 
replaced by the statement that cases of Noun Noun of the type 
dealt with there are divided between ‘_,— and ‘_'_. Examples 
of exceptions to (4) are '‘snow,ball, ‘ice-, field and many others. 
Exceptions to (5) include ‘camp-'bed, ‘evening ‘dress, ‘kitchen 
‘chair. Exceptions to (16) are, for example, ‘Oxford Street, ‘seaside, 
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‘motor-,car and ‘foot,step. 
(22) There are some cases of Possessive Noun -+ Noun with 

,_— in place of the common '_'__: e.g. a ‘dog’s ,life, a ‘cat's ,paw, 
1 ‘hair’s ,breadth (contrast (1) above) 

There are some cases of Noun + Preposition +. Noun with 
(contrast (10) above), especially among words not likely 

) appear in the very early stages of a course. Examples are 'mother- 
in- law and 'chest-of drawers. Note that not all cases with hyphens 
have '__ _,—: e.g. 'man-at-'arms, ‘mother-of-'pearl, ‘lady-in-' waiting. 

In connection with (1) and (5) above, the use of adjectives as 
nouns may be pointed out: e.g. a ‘sick ‘man is a man who is sick, 
but a ‘sick-,room is a room for the sick; and a ‘finishing ,school is 
a school for finishing (a young lady’s education). 

By following some such plan as the above, the teacher should be 
able to train his students not only to stress phrases and compounds 
correctly, but also to respond to clues provided by the stress used 
by other speakers: for instance, they should be able to understand 
that a ‘singing ,bird is not a bird w hich is singing, but a bird which 

kept for singing, or whose characteristic is its ability to sing; 
and they should be able to feel that a ‘leather-, jacket (a type of 
insect) is not a ‘leather ‘jacket, nor a 'damp-,course (a damp-proof 
layer in a wall) the same as a ‘damp ‘course, even if they have never 
met these expressions before. 

A good course in English for foreign students should help the 
teacher and the student with stress and meanings just as it should 

help him with everything else. It should have an index in which 
the stress of each word used in the course is given (as well, of course, 
as its pronunciation); it should, in some place (e.g. in a morpho- 
logical and syntactical appendix) give a brief survey and classification 
of those compounds and phrases in the course that present problems 
of stress and meaning; and it should try to help the teacher by 
introducing different types of correspondence between stress 
patterns and semantic patterns in as systematic a way as possible, 
with notes in the teacher’s handbook on all occurrences of types 
which have not yet been treated in previous lessons, and advice in 
the same handbook on the presentation of each new type in such a 
way that it will be of the greatest help to the student. It should no 
longer be necessary for teachers and students to have to muddle 
through a mass of uncoordinated detail, trusting to luck and hoping 
for the best. 








The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MacCartuy 


QUESTION.—Is it possible to use the terms the former and the latter to refer to 
the plural? Grammars and dictionaries indicate the singular only. 

ANSWER.— Yes, they may refer to either number. Wyld’s Universal English 
Dictionary gives the example ‘They keep horses and cattle, the former for riding, 
the latter for food.’ 


QUESTION.—-Is it correct to say ‘The doctor did not let me be disturbed by 
anybody’, meaning he did not suffer anyone tc disturb me? 

ANSWER.—An English person would not normally say this. He would probably 
say ‘The doctor would not let me be disturbed’ (or ‘allow me to be disturbed’), 
though ‘did not allow me to be disturbed’ is also correct. 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say ‘I had the doctor sent for’ instead of ‘I sent for 
the doctor’, and ‘Have the doctor sent for’ instead of ‘Send for the doctor’? 
ANSWER.—It would be very unusual to use these sentences in reference to 
circumstances or situations in which a doctor is normally summoned, i.e. in 
cases of illness or injury. They might verhaps be used when someone in a position 
of authority wishes to interview a doctor in order to get some information from 
him, and instructs a subordinate to send for him for that purpose; e.g. ‘He 
alleged that the doctor had refused to sign the certificate, so 1 had the doctor 
sent for.” Even here, however, the more general expression would be ‘so I sent 
for the doctor’. 


QUESTION. In An A.B.C. of English Usage by Treble and Vallins (Oxford, 1936) 
I find the information that the ‘chief words’ in titles should be capitalized, and 
‘nouns, verbs, descriptive adjectives’ are given as examples. The following 
headings from the Observer, however, seem to be at variance with this: ‘We 
Did Not/ Confess,/ says Student. Ceylon Plan/ to Take Over! Tea Estates. 
Egypt: Foreign] Firms ‘Not/ Banned. View From/ the Top. Banned Works 
Council in/Action Again. Britain Could] be First With| Turbine Car. Doctors 
Have/ Yet to Settle/ Policy on Pay. One notices that auxiliaries are sometimes 
capitalized and sometimes not; the same applies to prepositions. Adverbs mostly 
seem to be capitalized, which is not always true of verbs. Your comment would 
be much appreciated. (N.B. All the above are headlines from articles, and the 
oblique mark indicates where each line of type ends.) 

ANSWER.—In reply to your query two points should be noticed. 

(i) There is really no hard and fast rule about capitalization in titles, and it 
would be quite impossible to lay down one. The Oxford University Press’s 
Rules for Compositors and Readers, to which one goes for guidance on so many 
questions of this kind, makes no pronouncement on the matter; and even the 
A.B.C. of English Usage, which, as you state, includes verbs amongst the words 
that should be capitalized, gives as an example It is Never too Late to Mend, 
where the verb is printed with a small letter. Generally speaking it may be said 
that articles, conjunctions and most prepositions (and sometimes also adverbs 
if they are very short words) are not capitalized; but a printer has also to have 
regard to the appearance of the line, and this may necessitate the variation of 
any ‘rule’. Thus the last word is generally felt to need a capital, even if it would 
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be given a small letter were it in another position. Similarly a long preposition 
like between or beneath is apt to look conspicuous if placed between two shorter 
words, and may require a capital on that account, to ‘balance up’ the line. 
Conversely to print /t Is Never Too Late to Mend would look unsightly; the 
two capital J’s so close together give a top-heavy appearance. 

(ii) The above, like the directions given in the A.B.C. and similar books of 
reference, relate to titles of literary works, essays, magazine articles, chapter 
headings, etc., which normally do not extend to more than one line. But news- 
paper headlines are not quite titles in this sense of the word, and other considera- 
tions therefore enter in. In the first place, as your examples show, they usually 
consist of several short lines, each of only two or three words, and in that case 
the compositor must think not only of the individual line but also of the 
appearance of the whole ‘block’. In your sixth example, for instance, to print be 
with a capital would have involved placing one capital B immediately under 
another, giving a ‘heavy’ appearance. Secondly, the object of a newspaper 
headline is to catch the reader’s notice and attract his attention to the article 
beneath. Advertising and publicity experts know there is an art in the dis- 
position of capital and small letters which will effect this, and it does not always 
correspond with the use of them in literary titles. 


QUESTION. To the question ‘Are you going to come tomorrow?’ which is the 
correct reply, ‘Yes, | am, if it doesn’t rain’ or ‘Yes, I will if it doesn’t rain’? If 
the latter is the correct answer, would it not be clearer to say “Yes, I will come’? 
ANSWER.—It depends on the meaning of the question. If the meaning is ‘Do 
you intend to come?’ or ‘Have you planned to come?’, then the reply is “Yes, I 
am’. In most cases such a question would be intended, and understood, in this 
sense; but it could, :.1 certain situations or circumstances, mean ‘Are you willing, 
or do you consent to come?’ as in the sentence Are you going to come of your 
own free will, or must we fetch you? Then the answer is more likely to be Yes, 
I will, signifying the speaker’s willingness, though perhaps a reluctant one. 
There is no need to insert come. It is understood from the context. 


QUESTION.—In such a sentence as ‘Mary didn’t buy any apples because they 
were bad’ is it possible to use either of the two tags did she? or weren't they? 
according to whether one is thinking of Mary’s decision or the condition of the 
apples? 

ANSWER. —It would be possible to use either tag, but care must be exercised 
in the placing of it. The tag should follow the statement which it is intended to 
confirm. Thus Mary didn’t buy any apples because they were bad, weren't they? 
(asking for confirmation of the fact that they were bad); Mary didn’t buy any 
apples, did she, because they were bad (asking for confirmation of the statement 
that she did not buy the apples). The importance of correct placing comes out 
much more clearly with such a sentence as We didn’t buy them because they were 
cheap. If we insert the tag did we? after the word them the sentence means that 
the cheapness deterred us from buying them. If we place it at the end of the 
entire sentence it means that we did buy them, but not merely because they were 
cheap. In speech, of course, the different position of the tag involves also a 
difference of stress and tune in the sentence as a whole. 


QUESTION. —What is the difference of meaning or usage between the two men and 
both men, or her two children and both her children? 

ANSWER. — The two, her two, &c., thinks of them as a group or in conjunction with 
each other, whereas both individualizes and thinks of them separately. Thus 
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The two men were carrying a large box means that they had one box which they 
were carrying between them. Both the men were carrying a large box means that 
they had two boxes—one each. We can say He left all his money to his two sons, 
but not to both his sons, for that would mean that each inherited all his father’s 
money —obviously an impossibility. Both thus becomes more emphatic than 
the two, drawing attention to the fact that there were two where only one—or 
even none at all -might have been expected: e.g. Both her parents are dead, 
He had to use both hands to lift the stone, He lost both his sons in the war. 


QUESTION.— In conversation Number 6 (‘On the Bus’) of the conversation course 
What to Say, | find in the opening paragraph the expressions ‘Both sides on’ and 
‘if you want this one’. Ignoring the exact situation, the meaning is rather vague. 
Could you please explain them for me? 

ANSWER.-—The first of these expressions is presumably used by the conductor 
of the bus to the passengers who are boarding it. In the middle of the rear 
platform, by which the passengers enter, is a vertical handrail, and there is a 
natural tendency for passengers to enter on the left side of this so that they can 
grasp it with their right hand. If there are a number of people waiting to board 
the vehicle and all try to get on at this one side (as often happens) the conductor 
will call out “Both sides on, please’, meaning ‘Please get on at both sides’. The 
second expression (If you want this one’) is explicable only in relation to the 
context or to the situation in which it occurs. It may perhaps mean * If you wish 
to get on this bus” or, if it is used in the course of the journey, “If you wish to 
get off at this stop.’ 


QUESTION. I have a great deal of trouble with the words this and that. 1 know 
the general rule, of course, that this is used for anything near in space or time, 
and that for the opposite; but there seem so many exceptions as to make the 
rule almost useless. For instance, when I refer to the above rule should I call it 
‘that rule’ because I have just mentioned it (cf. ‘That’s the end of the news’), 
or ‘this rule’, because it is near in time, since | have mentioned it only a few 
moments previously ? 

ANSWER. -It should be referred to as this rule, since you still have it in mind. 
This and that refer not only to things near and distant respectively, but also to 
things (or persons) which are coming nearer and things which are getting farther 
away: contrast Who is this coming up the road? and Who is that going down the 
road? On the same principle we say Did you hear that? (a remark that has just 
been made) but Listen to this (a story we are about to tell or something we are 
about to read from a newspaper). So we speak of this rule if we still have it in 
mind and are about to discuss it or to make an observation on it, that rule it 
we are dismissing it and so mentally, as it were, moving away from it (e.g. ‘I 
think I have sufficiently explained that rule’.). 

The basic difference between this and that is not really one of nearness or 
distance, but rather of association and dissociation. A person who has noticed 
something peculiar about a tree may exclaim to his companion either Look at 
this tree! or Look at that tree! In the former case he associates it with himself 
because he has become interested in it; in the latter case he thinks of it as some- 
thing which is ‘over there’ and so having no connection with himself. Naturally, 
nearness makes for association and distance for dissociation, but fundamentally 
it is a question of relationship, not merely one of time or place. 


QUESTION.-- What is the difference of meaning between the verbs to tell and 
to say? 
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\NSWER.— Say means merely ‘to utter or express in words’ and denotes an 
activity on the part of the subject without reference to any other person to whom 
the words may be directed. Tell, on the other hand, means ‘to convey inform- 
ition, instructions, &c.” and always implies a personal object even if one is not 
expressed. Thus we fell a story (to a friend or an audience) but say a poem, say 
grace Or say Our prayers. It is true that what is said is usually intended for 
someone’s hearing, but when we use say we are leaving this fact out of account 
ind are thinking merely of the speaker uttering the words. 


QUESTION.—I have great difficulty in distinguishing between the verbs do and 
make and in knowing when to use which of them. Could you explain the 
lifference? 

\NSWER.— Both these verbs are used with many different shades of meaning, 
so that it is impossible to give a really satisfactory answer in a brief space. 
Broadly, however, we may say that do means ‘perform’ or ‘carry out’, while 
make means ‘create’, ‘bring into being’ or ‘cause to arise’. We do our duty 
or our daily work, and a schoolboy does his homework, while there is also the 
vaguer use of the word in expressions like do the washing, do the garden, do the 
oom out. On the other hand we make a piece of furniture, make a mistake o1 
nake a disturbance, while a hard-pressed business man makes time to see a 
visitor. With make the object is one of result, with do it generally refers to some- 
thing pre-existent. This is shown in such a sentence as ‘He spends his time 
naking work for other people to do’. 


QUISTION. In a modern German grammar for schoolboys I have found the 
following sentence, which rather puzzles me: ‘Who is he talking to?’ Is not 
whom in this case preferable? Do you think pupils should be allowed to use who? 
ANSWER.— Since it is the object of the preposition, by strict grammatical rule 
the correct form should be whom, but in point of fact in such sentences as these, 
where the preposition comes at the end (and especially in spoken English), who 
is nearly always used. In his autobiography Something of Myself Kipling has 
‘Who are they laughing at?’, and most people would say “Who did you give it 
to”, ‘Who is that letter from?’, &c. Whom would not be wrong, but it would 
sound rather stilted and unnatural. There seems to be no objection to German 
schoolboys using a form that most English people themselves would use. 


QUESTION.—In Emerson’s English Traits occurs the sentence ‘I find the Englishman 
to be him of all men who stands firmest in his shoes’. How do you account for 
the use of the object pronoun him? 

ANSWER. Usage sanctions the use of the accusative form after the verb to be, 
especially when the word is to be stressed: e.g. Jt is me. It is I would not only 
be considered pedantic, but would sound much less forceful. In the sentence 
which you quote there is perhaps also a feeling that the accusative is demanded 
because the words the Englishman to be him constitute the object of the verb 
find 


QUESTION.—I have read in an English novel ‘I won’t have you talking me over 
vith Jahmose’ and in a newspaper ‘That is the minimum the country should do 
forthem. It must not wash its hands of them when gratuities have been dished out 
and pensions fixed’. Could you please give me an explanation of the expressions 
n italics? 

\NSWER.—(i) To talk a thing over with a person means to discuss it with him. 
Hence the sentence you quote means ‘I object to your discussing me, or I refuse 
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to allow you to discuss me, with Jahmose.’ (ii) “To wash one’s hands of some- 
thing’ is a metaphorical expression meaning to refuse to have anything further to 
do with it, or to disclaim any further responsibility. Thus if someone refuses to 
listen to us or take our advice we might say, ‘If you insist on going your Own way 
I wash my hands of the business.” Your sentence consequently means that when 
gratuities have been granted to them (discharged officers, civil servants or 
whoever is referred to) and their rates of pension have been fixed, the country 
must not allow them to fend for themselves and disclaim any further responsibility. 

The metaphor is taken from St. Matthew’s account of the trial and condemna- 
tion of Jesus, where we are told that ‘When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing . . . he took water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it.” (Matt. XXVII, 24.) 


QUESTION. Could you help me in explaining the following prepositional 
oddities? ‘Britain’s delegate to the United Nations (Mr Selwyn Lloyd)’, 
‘Hungary’s delegate at the United Nations (Anna Ketley)’. Why the different 
prepositions? 

ANSWER.—There is really no oddity. It is what we may call a question of 
reference. If we think of a delegate in relation to the country or the organization 
that sends him, then he is their delegate to the conference or the body in question 
If we think of him in relation to his presence at the meetings of the body or 
conference, then he is their delegate at these meetings. Mr Selwyn Lloyd is the 
Officially accredited representative of Great Britain, hence he can be described 
as Britain’s delegate to the United Nations; but Anna Ketley was not sent by the 
present Hungarian government nor is she recognized by them, so it would be 
incorrect to describe her as their delegate to the United Nations. 


QUESTION. Besides saying ‘We thoroughly approved of the plan’ can we also 
say ‘We thoroughly approved the plan’? What is the difference between to 
approve of and to approve (followed by an object)? 
ANSWER. — To approve means “to give consent to’, whereas fo approve of means 
‘to agree with’ or ‘to regard with favour’. Thus we should say / do not approve 
of women smoking and ask Do you approve of corporal punishment in schools?, 
though schemes, plans, estimates, proposals, &c., are approved by those who 
have it within their power to give or withhold consent; and in certain circumstances 
they might approve them although they did not really approve of them. 

When approve is used transitively it can be modified by such adverbs as 
unanimously, wholeheartedly, reluctantly, but not by thoroughly. 


QUESTION.-- I recently heard on the radio the sentence ‘I’m not as foolish as 
you’. Ought it not to run either ‘I’m not as foolish as you are’ or ‘I’m not so 
foolish as you are.’? I think that after a comparison with ays . . . as a repetition 
of the verb is necessary, whereas in a comparison with /ike the verb must be 
omitted. For instance, we must say Germans are Europeans, as Englishmen are 
but Germans are Europeans, like Englishmen. Incidentally could the sentence 
I have quoted at the beginning of this question also be rendered *I am not so 
foolish like you’? 

ANSWER.-~You have got two kinds of as construction confused. When the clause 
introduced by as is one of degree it is quite legitimate to omit the verb. Thus 
1 am not as foolish as you and I am not as foolish as you are are equally correct 
When the verb is repeated the effect is to throw the emphasis on to the sub- 
ordinate clause; when it is omitted the emphasis is on the idea expressed in the 
main clause. Thus we say He is as strong as a horse, since we are concerned to 
emphasise Ais strength, not the horse’s; and similarly She is as deaf as a post 
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They moved as slowly as a snail. In the sentence you quote the tendency would 
be to omit the second verb when the speaker’s intention was to emphasize his 
own superior sense, and to insert it when he desired rather to stress the other 
person’s greater foolishness. The sentence Germans are Europeans, as Englishmen 
are is quite a different kind of construction. It merely draws a parallel and means 
in effect ‘and so are Englishmen’. Similar examples are He was an artist, as his 
father was before him, I am no orator, as Brutus is, He loves no plays, as thou 
dost, Antony (the last two, of course, expressing not a parallel but a contrast). 
With this type the verb must be used in the as clause. 

As regards /ike, it cannot be used as a subordinating conjunction to introduce 
1 clause of degree or comparison. Sentences such as Do it like I have shown you 
are sometimes heard in careless speech, but they are considered solecisms; 
and your suggested J am not so foolish like you would never be heard. So must 
be followed by as to introduce the second term of the comparison. Constructions 
of the type a dress like Susan wears, a bicycle like you have are quite acceptable 
English, but here /ike does not really introduce a clause of comparison since the 
sentence is elliptical (/ike that which). 


QUISTION.—I quote the following from a newspaper article, ‘Milord has now been 
displaced by the diplomat, the industrial magnate or the no-longer-so-well-to-do 
nan-about-town’. Can these hyphenated expressions be accepted as good 
English, especially the first? 

ANSWER.—‘*A man-about-town’ and ‘a well-to-do person’ have become accepted 
expressions. The rather cumbersome compound adjective ‘no-longer-so-well- 
to-do’ is a nonce combination, i.e. one made up by the writer for use on this 
one occasion and can perhaps be justified in this particular sentence on the ground 
that it expresses fai. iy concisely the notion that the writer wishes to convey. 
In the appropriate contexts there does not seem any objection to such compounds 
is a beggar-my-neighbour policy, a take-it-or-leave-it attitude, a could t-care-less 
philosophy, but this kind of thing is, of course, liable to abuse. Each case can 
¢ judged only on its own merits. 


QUESTION.— ‘The visit to the U.S. was his first leg of a trip around the worid. 
The next leg will be Australia and India. He will also visit Sydney and Melbourne 
to broaden his on-the-spot knowledge of the Australian continent.’ What is 
the meaning of /eg in this sentence? What exactly is meant by ‘on-the-spot 
knowledge’? Is it permissible thus to use an adverbial phrase as an adjective, 
and if it is so used must it be hyphenated? 

ANSWER.—(i) This is certainly a recent use of the word /eg—at least in British 
English; it means a stage or stopping-place. The idea seems to be that of a 
person taking a large stride from Britain(?) to the United States, then another 
stride from there to Australia, &c. (ii) ‘On-the-spot knowledge’ means knowledge 
gained at first hand, in the place itself. (iii) Concerning hyphenated or compound 
adjectives in general, see the answer to the preceding question. This is certainly 
one of the less happy examples. Generally speaking, phrases whose primary 
sense is adverbial make awkward compound adjectives and are best avoided 
though if they are so used they should be hyphenated. (No hyphens are necessary, 
of course, when they are employed adverbially, e.g. Anowledge gained on the 
spot). The adjectival use is confined mainly to a ‘slick’ type of journalese, 


| 


which those desiring to write good English should be discouraged from imitating. 


QUESTION.—What does the expression ‘to stream children’ mean? Has this 
sense of the word only come into use in recent years? 
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ANSWER.— It is an expression used by educationists and those who have to dc 
with the organization of schools to express the idea of grouping children ir 
may have an A, a B anda C form. The A stream consists of the pupils of the 
highest ability, the B stream of the next, and the C stream of the less able 
So far as I am aware this use of the term came in about fifteen years a 


classes according to their ability. Thus in a moderate-sized schoo! each ‘year 


vo 
QUESTION.— Are all the following expressions correct? A hairbreadth’s escape 
a hair’s breadth’s escape; an escape within a hair’s breadth? 

\NSWER.— None is correct; the expression is a hairbreadth escape. An escape by a 
hair’s breadth would also be possible, but is less usual, the adverbial phrase 
introduced by by being more generally used to modify a verb, e.g. The two cars 
avoided each other by a hair's breadth. Within denotes falling short of, and 
therefore could not be used of an escape. Its correct use is exemplified in the 
sentence The runaway truck came to rest within a hair's breadth of the edge of 


the « liff. 


QUESTION.— What is the etymology of the word snob? 

ANSWER.-— No one seems to know, and none of the dictionaries give a convincing 
explanation. It is probably connected with the verb to snub. In its modern sense 
it was given currency by Thackeray, though it must have been in use in a restricted 
circle before his time, since the university journal to which he contributed some 
of his early papers was called The Snob. It is interesting to note that in certain 
parts of England it is the ordinary colloquial term for a cobbler, and as suc 
implies no disparagement. 


QUESTION.— A German textbook gives the sentences “Who are sitting ?” ‘The 
pupils are’ and “Who have books on the tables?’ —‘The pupils have.” Though 
these sentences follow the rule that the verb must agree in person and number 
with its subject, they strike me as rather artificially constructed and uncommon 
Would it not be more idiomatic to ask ‘Who ts sitting?” and ‘Who has books? 
Then there are the sentences ‘What is in the class-room?’—*There are four tables 
znd seven chairs in the class-room’ and ‘Who is in the class-room?’-—*The 
teacher and six pupils are in the class-room’. Here the verbs of the questions are 
in the singular though the context makes it clear that the answers must have a 
plural verb. Has some point of grammar been neglected, or is it a question of 
usage? 

ANSWER. Interrogative what, when used as a subject, always takes a singular 
verb, even when a plural is expected in the answer. Generally too, we should 
use a singular verb with who, probably because in actual life-situations we think 
of each person individually. We should, for instance, ask “Who was at the 
party?’, though we are expecting more than one name to be given us in reply 
Occasionally, however, a plural verb is rendered necessary by other words in 
the sentence; e.g. ‘Who have not paid for their tickets?” The sentences you quote 
are, as you remark, artificial: first because the situation itself is an artificial one 
in actual life we should never put questions of this kind, since it would be quite 
obvious to us who was sitting and who had books on the tables; secondly because 
the questioner seems to have started from the desired answer and then frame 
his question on that, which is exactly the reverse of the normal procedure. 


QUESTION.-- Could you explain when would, might and must are used in sentences 
like the following, and what is the precise difference of meaning between them” 
‘Mr Brown was growing old and would soon retire.’ “It was getting dark, an 
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soon he would be unable to see to shoot’, ‘His brothers wanted him to be buried 
mutside, where the sun might shine on his grave’, “His manners might not be 
erfect, but he was an excellent companion’, “There were three long weeks in 

t bed for Dicky before he might see the fields again’, ‘There must be nothing 
to make the Germans suspicious’, ‘The escaping prisoners must have money 
nd clothing.’ 

ANSWER.—This question is partly answered in E.L.T., Vol. XI, No. 2 (Jan.- 
March, 1957) pp. 62-63. Would is the conditional, or as it is sometimes called, 
the future in the past. It bears, that is to say, the same relationship to a point 
of time in the past as the future bears to the present. It merely states that a 
particular event was about to take place or a particular situation to arise. In 

e present we should say Mr Brown is growing old and will soon retire. Trans- 
ferred to the past this becomes Mr Brown was growing old and would soon retire 
There is no modal relation between the two verbs; it is merely one of time. 

Might expresses possibility; where the sun might shine on his grave means ‘where 
t would be possible for the sun to shine on his grave’. Often, in such sentences, 
ould could be substituted for might, but there is a slight difference of meaning 
yr emphasis, might being used when the intention is to express purpose rather 
than mere consequence. Where the sun would shine on his grave merely thinks 
of the sun’s so acting in certain circumstances; might thinks rather of our 
creating the circumstances with a view to enabling the sun so to act. 

There are two main uses of may and its past tense might, viz. (a), as stated in 
the previous paragraph, to express possibility, e.g. He may come tomorrow 
’erhaps he will come tomorrow’, (b) to express permission, e.g. He may com 
ynorrow—‘He has permission to come tomorrow’. The sentence discussed in 
he foregoing paragraph is an example of the former of these uses, and so is 
your second sentence with might, though with a difference. Here we have a 
kind of under-statement, what is to be understood as a fact being éxpressed as a 
possibility; the implication is that the manners of the person in question certainly 
were not perfect. Similarly a working man might say (without implying that 
there is any doubt about his social status) ‘I may be only a working man, but 
I have my pride’. This is an idiomatic use and is almost equivalent in sense 
to a concessive clause. In your third example we have the permissive use: it 
means ‘before the doctors would allow him to see the fields.’ 

Must expresses necessity or obligation. The escaping prisoners must have 
money and clothing means ‘It was necessary for the escaping prisoners to have 
money and clothing’. It may be noted, however, that must not does not mean 
It is not necessary’ but ‘It is necessary that (something) does not happen’. 
Vor, that is to say, belongs to the infinitive, not to must; e.g. We must not be late, 








Correspondence 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SiR, 
NEW LANGUAGE TEACHING METHODS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


An institute for the teaching of languages is being built for the University City, 
Dominican Republic, which will incorporate the ideas of Carlo Rossi who has 
revolutionized the methods in many U.S. universities. 

A series of lecture theatres each holding 15 students will have a special sound- 
proof booth for every student. Each will be connected to a control-room which 
will be equipped with a library of recorded lectures and sound material as well 
as facilities for teachers and students to make recordings. 

The University, which is the oldest in America, will thereby be able to increase 
the number of students attending summer courses for ianguages and will also 
be able to add to the numbers of foreign students receiving instruction. 


JoHN Muvurpuy LIMIrtTep, 
Press and Public Relations. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SIR, 


The review of Book Three of my Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners 
in your last issue was so kind that I hesitate to write about one of the comments 
made. 

Perhaps it is fair to point out, however, that the statement of your reviewer 
about the use of cou/d for past time does not fully cover the point. On pages 
117-8 I deal with the use of can/could in five paragraphs. Paragraph 2 states 
that could is used for past time ‘if the situation clearly shows past time’. In 
paragraphs 3 and 4 it is made quite clear that could is unsatisfactory for past 
time if achievement (not ability or knowledge) is in question. There is, in fact, 
a warning that the sentence given by your reviewer (He could pass the examina- 
tion yesterday) is wrong. Three alternatives are given. Paragraph 5 deals with 
this difficult problem in a way that, I hoped, would be helpful. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. S. HORNBY. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SiR, 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN POLAND 


There are, generally speaking, two ways in which Polish teachers of the English 
language are trained; some are sent to Britain to attend summer courses, others 
take part in foreign language courses organized by the Ministry of Higher 
Education. The first of these latter courses was held at Sopot in 1956, the second 

in July-August 1957—at Oliwa, a pleasant seaside resort. 
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The second course aroused great interest. No fewer than 140 teachers and 
50 students attended it. Of these, over half took English, while the rest studied 
French and German. Twenty-two British, French and German specialists in 
their subjects lectured on language, literature and life in their respective countries, 
and also conducted classes. The main purpose of the course was to improve 
the knowledge of the spoken language among its members. 

The course was directed by Professor L. Zabrocki of Poznan University, 
and Dr A. Biatecki represented the Ministry. The success of the course was 
largely due to the assistance of the British Council and the U.S. Embassy, which 
not Only sent lecturers, but supplied the necessary books, periodicals, films, 
records, &c. Also the French and the German Democratic Republic Embassies 
contributed their share of textbooks, dictionaries, films and reading matter. 
Thanks to their combined efforts, members of the course were able to enjoy 
interesting films almost every night and listen to many instructive recordings. 
It is well worth mentioning that during the course only foreign languages were 
to be spoken, and indeed, a great deal of English, French, and German was to 
be heard even on the beach, far away from the premises of the course. 

[hose taking part in the course especially appreciated an exhibition of books 
on the teaching of English, sent to Poland by the British Council. These books, 
selected by, the Council’s Education Division, dealt with teaching methods, 
grammar and language, as well as literature and literary criticism. There were 
a great many of the latest dictionaries, readers, courses and class books. Every 
day numerous visitors called to see the exhibition, and it was generally felt that 
it was an excellent idea. Because of the shortage of hard currency Poland has 
been importing an insufficient number of foreign books, and comparatively 
little is known of recent publications, especially in the field of language teaching. 
Catalogues of some publishing firms have certainly been available, but no one 
will deny that there is a considerable difference between merely seeing the title 
of a book and being able to handle the book itself. The little catalogues which 
the British Council had had printed for this exhibition were also very neat and 
practical. 

In consequence of the excellent work done by the foreign lecturers and the 
linguistic self-discipline of the learners, progress was soon marked, and it is the 
general desire that similar courses should be arranged every year. There is also 
a feeling of profound gratitude to the visitors from abroad for their selfless 
attitude to the task and to all the institutions concerned for their generous help. 


Yours faithfully, 
MIECZYSLAW KOBYLANSKI. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE, 


A recording on five 12-inch long-playing discs (Argo RG 103-7, 
30s. each, purchase tax in the United Kingdom IIs. 83d. extra, 
or £7 10s. the set, purchase tax in the United Kingdom 
£2 18s. 6id. extra) of An Anthology of English Prose 1400-1900, 
edited, with a Commentary, by Eirian James (Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, 12s. 6d., a school edition 6s.). 

The discs are also published by Caedmon Publishers Ltd., 277 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, U.S.A under the title The Cambridge 
Treasury of English Prose. TC 1054-8. 


This is a British Council undertaking, and an outside reviewer may be permitted 
at the outset to congratulate the Council, even in its own organ, on the success 
of this most valuable enterprise. There is already a fair repertoire of recorded 
verse and drama in English: what has hitherto not been so well represented is 
prose a serious gap which this set of records has been planned to fill. Miss 
James's anthology aims ‘to introduce English prose literature to both foreign 
and English readers through the medium of the ear in consort with the printed 
text. The richness and variety of English prose from the 15th to the end of the 
19th century could not be illustrated adequately in a mere handful of examples, 
and Miss James has selected sixty authors, thus giving generous measure 
Where she was more severely restricted was in the length of the passages, for 
each had to be accommodated on one side of a standard, 78 r.p.m., disc (in 
which form, as well as on tapes, these records can also be obtained): not only 
had she to. choose a characteristic passage by each writer but this, though only a 
very short extract from a much larger work, had yet to have some completene 
so that it could stand on its own. No anthology can please every taste, yet 
would be difficult to improve on Miss James's choice — which is very high praise 
indeed. One might question some half dozen of the passages selected —a1 
even then one might well be wrong. For example, though, admittedly, he 
best known as the author of Utopia, might not Sir Thomas More have b« 
represented better by one of the witty anecdotes in his own inimitable English 
of a kind not otherwise included here, for its nearest analogue is in Shakespeare 
prose than by Robinson’s worthy but pedestrian translation from his Latit 
I wondered, too, about the Lyly and the Bunyan; would have liked a more savage 


corrosive specimen of Swift’s irony; a less ‘theoretical passage Irom Gil bo 





a more exultant example of de Quincey; a more inspiring pi 


i 





and, especially to introduce it to foreigners, one of the betier-known highlights 


of Alice. But these, as I say, are only hesitant querie the rest of the passages, 


by far the greater number, have beyond question been admirably chosen. 


The recordings have been made by members of the University of Cambridge 


under the direction of George Rylands, Fellow of King’s College. Howevel 
excellent a single reader might have been, one voice throughout would inevitably 
have been monotonous, and good use has here been made of an anonymous 
team of readers, the voices changing from passage to passage. In passa res where 
dialogue occurs two voices have once or twice been used, with good effect, 


and three of the pieces (from Richardson and the two Brontés) are read by 





I 
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women. Most of the voices are just right for the passages they read, though 
occasionally, as a new passage begins, it takes One a moment or two to get used 
to the new voice, especially if it happens to be one of lighter timbre. There are 
ne or two somewhat ‘precious’ accents that are eminently suitable for several 
the passages (the Walpole, for example) though less appropriate for others. 
There is much variety of pace (though nothing is taken too fasi), and characteriza- 
tion Is also good, especially in dialogue (including Squire W estern’s rich dialect. 
[he articulation is remarkably good throughout, though the clarity of the 
recording shows up one or two less usual pronunciations of words (sa'vai sb., 
as'juarans, zspai'reifn, peri'sdikalz, in'kamparabli, s€'ritn, &c.) and a few 
curious intonations. The reading of the text is astonishingly accurate: I have 
noticed only two small mistakes (or at least discrepancies between the printed 
nd spoken texts)—once the for this (at the end of the Meredith passage), and 
tur for effertur in the Coleridge. Incidentally, would it not have been better, 
na set of records intended for pedagogical purposes, to abandon the notorious 
‘public school’ pronunciation of the Latin quotations, which when not com- 
letely unintelligible is rightly just a joke to the foreigner? It would have been 
qu ite simple (and more correct) to agree on * continental values’ for the vowels. 

These small strictures must not, however, be exaggerated: this is a very fine 

sect of records indeed. There is no space in a short review to mention either the 
inest passages of prose included or the most memorable readings: suffice it to 
say that it is impossible to recommend one record o1 side more than another 
hey are all good. Here is indeed a rich treasury of English prose in all kinds 
ind styles—the novel, history, biography, diaries and letters, criticism, essays; 
actual and imaginative narrative, pulpit and parliamentary eloquence, humour 
ind satire, the sentimental, the personal and the intimate, Elizabethan robustness 
ind Augustan elegance, simplicity and elaboration in turn. Each long-playing 
ecord contains twelve passages, six a side, with bands between so that any 
assage may be played separately or any desired selection of passages in any 
rder making it possible to use the records in many different ways, either to 
tudy one particular period, or to follow through the development of a single 
iterary genre, or to compare individual authors, and so on. In general terms, the 
first record covers the 16th century, the second the 17th and the third the 18th, 
while the fourth is devoted to the first half, the fifth to the second half, of the 
19th century. 

Not only will these records be of interest and use to native English speakers, 
but foreign students of I nglish also cannot fail to enjoy and profit from them 
nor, incidentally, need the latter ignore the earlier passages as being less useful 
and relevant to them, for apart from a very few archaic words which are con- 

eniently glossed in Miss James’s textbook, every passage in the set is a model of 
‘ood modern English speaking, and there is plenty of idiomatic, colloquial 
English too. Technically the records are first-rate, with very silent surfaces 


the Argo Record Co. have already made a name for themselves by their recordings 


of spoken English and with this set they have scored yet another success. Indeed 


ill who have been concerned in this instructive and delightful venture deserve 
ongratulations and thanks. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES: Studies in the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language. By David Abercrombie. 97 pages. 
Longmans, Green, 1956. 5s. 

This is a valuable addition to the literature of English teaching. It consists of 

rticles published in English Language Teaching during the years 1948-1954. 

\ll these articles contain important information and advice, presented in a clear, 
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simple style, out of the long and extensive experience which Mr Abercrombie 
has had of teaching English to foreign learners. 

Apart from the virtue of sound linguistic common sense, which is radiated 
throughout, a major characteristic of the book is that it deals with subjects 
which, although generally ignored or taken for granted by the English themselves, 
are a constant source of puzzlement or confusion to the learner and the teacher 
abroad. 

Chapter I contains much wisdom on the basic principles of language teaching 
and practical advice on the teaching of English pronunciation, and proposes a 
limited goal instead of the ideal (generally unrealized) of ‘a perfect pronuncia- 
tion’. The limited goal suggested is ‘the attainment of intelligibility’. Clearly 
there will be different views about the desirability of this as an aim. In particular, 
Professor Paul Christophersen has recently put forward the contrary view in 
his stimulating Inaugural Lecture'. But both Abercrombie and Christophersen 
are in fact prescribing the same thing, since what they are both saying is this: 
the teacher must make certain that the model of pronunciation he is aiming 
at is both appropriate to the course he is teaching and capable of being attained 
by his pupils. Any teacher who has been tempted to question the appropriateness 
or the effectiveness of his pronunciation-teaching course should read Chapter I 
of this book. 

The second chapter has already become one of the standard references in the 
difficult and complex field of the accents of English and their relative prestige. 
It is possible that the label ‘Received Pronunciation’ is now more widely applied 
by some authorities than others, but this does not detract from the excellence 
of the chapter. Its nucleus is a clear description of the inter-relations of different 
accents of English, both in England and without. It is not only the foreign 
teacher who will find this enlightening; many a native English-speaker will be 
glad of the illumination of a tricky corner of the socio-linguistic jungle. 

In a chapter on Making Conversation there is an analysis of a number of 
comments of the types: ‘it is’; “we are’; “do they?’, and so on. This is a difficult 
chapter, but rewarding to those who persevere, since it includes a fairly detailed 
and exhaustive description of the appropriate contexts for using each of the two 
main intonation tunes with a number of different comments. Apart from the 
value of the facts themselves, the chapter is a useful example of how rigorous 
analysis can be applied to a little-known area of language. 

No analysis is attempted in Chapter VI, Gesture, but a good many linguistic 
old wives’ tales are disproved and the importance of gesture in communication 
is demonstrated. 

It is only in respect of part of the final chapter, The Use of Recording, that a 
small adverse comment seems warranted: since the article first appeared in print 
tape recording has advanced in performance, reliability and cheapness to the 
extent of displacing disk-recording almost completely from the language-teaching 
field. However, the recording techniques described in this chapter are still 
among the standard procedures. 

In short, this book is excellent value and should be read by all present and 
prospective teachers of English abroad. 

*Paul Christophersen. Some Thoughts on the Study of English as a Foreign 
Language. Oslo, Olaf Norlis Forlag, 1957. 
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Shorter Notices 


HUNGARIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. D. Sinor. 131 pages. 
Heffer, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 


This 10,000-word dictionary, though produced under the impulsion of the 
events in Hungary in October, 1956, and of the consequent influx of Hungarian 
refugees to this country, has been prepared with an eye not only to their needs 
but to those of university students of Hungarian. It is, therefore, more than a 
mere vocabulary or word-list. Great care has been devoted to the selection of the 
Hungarian words for inclusion and to their equivalents in contemporary English. 
At the same time, much of the normal machinery of bilingual dictionaries has 
been excluded from the book, with resultant benefit both to its size and to its 
handiness in use. 


COME ALONG. Book 2. Kurt Zeidler and Dr Hans Reimers. 
Georg Westerman, Brunswick. 
[his follows the pattern of Book I reviewed in E.L.T. X1/3, June, 1957. Being 
more advanced it is not quite so lively, but still is remarkable for the originality 
of some of its exercises (e.g. Feeling Game, What we laugh at, Picture errors) 
and its wealth of simple amusing verses not to be found elsewhere (e.g. ‘It isn’t 
hard to drive a car... For this is all 1 need to know That Red means “Stop” 
and Green means “Go” ’). It contains also a number of songs with music. 
Some of the layout is rather wasteful of paper, and some dialogues are not 
ideally suited for learning by heart; but it is a very original and attractive book. 
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The Research Publication of the Institute 
of Education, University of Durham. 
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by J. I. M. Stewart Edited by F. V. SMITH 
ss Professor of Psychology, University of Durham 
This attractive booklet (price The policy followed by the Editor, 
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‘ This publication is so useful that | cannot in my work 





possibly afford to do without it.’ —a Librarian. 
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